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time, diffused into the meat. Pork bellies were rubbed with dry salt con-
taining nitrite, with or without nitrate; the curing ingredients dissolved in
the moisture phase and, as with ham and beef briskets, penetrated by
diffusion. At the present time the curing ingredients are introduced by
"pumping" pickle into the primal cuts of meat. This has greatly changed
the microbiological problems presented by these products. In former times
internal microbial spoilage occurred before complete diffusion of the cur-
ing ingredients (see section above on raw salted and salted cured meats).
The modern process of injecting the pickle results in rapid distribution of
the curing salts within the meats and largely obviates the problem of bone
taint. On the other hand, microorganisms contained in the pumping pickle
may be instantaneously distributed throughout the meat mass. At times
this can result in interior spoilage problems.

With domestic sausage and luncheon meats, the trimmings are ground
and the curing ingredients in the form of a dry powder are mixed with
the trimmings, generally with the concomitant introduction of various
spices, sweeteners, and a curing accelerator.

After the spices and curing ingredients are mixed with ground trim-
mings, the emulsion is "stuffed" into casings. In the past, natural casings,
which were sections of animal intestines, were utilized. Natural casings
are still used with some products, but the bulk of domestic sausage products
are now processed in synthetic casings. Luncheon meat emulsions are
generally introduced into metal containers that are fitted with watertight
lids.

Whether the product being manufactured is a primal cut or an emulsion
prepared from ground trimmings, development of the stable cured meat
color requires heat treatment. For this purpose hams and similar products
are wrapped in nets. The netted hams are hung in smokehouses; bacon
bellies are attached to metal hangers and hung on "trees." The trees are
placed in smokehouses. Domestic sausage products, such as frankfurters
and bologna, are generally hung in smokehouses, whereas luncheon meats
are usually cooked by submersion in water. Historically, hams, bacon,
and briskets were "held in cure" under refrigeration for many days, even
weeks, before heat processing. This process has gradually died out in the
meat industry. In most plants these products are heat treated soon after
the cure is introduced, though some packers may hold the pumped product
overnight before heat processing. Domestic sausage and meat emulsions
are generally heat processed very soon after the emulsion has been pumped
into casings or introduced into metal forms.

The heat process applied to cooked cured meats depends upon the
product (for temperatures required in meat processing, see Bailey, 1974).
For example, bacon is cooked to a final internal temperature of 48.9 to